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The Secretary read extracts from letters of the President, Mr. 
Winthrop, in one of which, dated " Cannes, France, 10 Dec, 
1874," he speaks of inquiries he had made respecting the 
picture of Washington at Versailles, which proved to be sub- 
stantially a repetition of the Albemarle picture. He had been 
about three weeks at Cannes, and had formed the acquaintance 
of the rector of a little English church there, the Rev. Neville 
Rolfe, a lineal descendant of the family of that name, of whom 
one married the celebrated Pocahontas. " His nephew," he 
writes, " son of an elder brother, now lives at Heacham Hall, 
Norfolk County, England, where there is an old portrait, prob- 
ably the portrait of Pocahontas." A photograph of this picture 
had been promised to Mr. Winthrop, if it should be found prac- 
ticable to obtain one. 



FEBRUARY MEETING, 1875. 

A stated monthly meeting was held on the 11th instant at 
11 o'clock A.M. ; Vice-President Adams in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the records of the preceding 
meeting, which were approved. 

The Librarian read his monthly list of donors to the Library. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported a letter of acceptance 
from Samuel Rawson Gardiner, of London, elected a Corre- 
sponding Member. 

Agreeably to a vote of the Society at the last meeting, the 
Council now recommended, through the chairman, the trans- 
ference of the following names from the Corresponding to 
the Honorary list : the Hon. George P. Marsh, LL.D. ; the 
Rt. Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, Bishop of Bath and Wells ; the 
Rev. Theodore D. Woolsey, D.D. ; and the Hon. Hugh Blair 
Grigsby, LL.D., Chancellor of William and Mary College. 

TTie recommendation was unanimously adopted. 

Prof. Charles F. Dunbar, of Cambridge, was elected a Resi- 
dent Member. 

Hon. John Bigelow, of New York, was elected a Correspond- 
ing Member. 

The Chairman then said, — 

It becomes my painful duty to bring to your notice the losses 
which have befallen the Society since the day of our last 
meeting. Of these, three are on the list of our Corresponding 
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and Honorary Members, and all had attained an age beyond 
the average limits of life. 

The first of these to whom I refer is the celebrated French 
geographer, Marie-Armand-Pascal D'Avezac, who died in Paris 
last month. He was born at Bagn^res de Bigorre, in 1799, 
fitted himself as an advocate in Paris, was employe of the Min- 
ister of the Marine, and became the head of that bureau. He 
soon after, in 1823, published Essais Hutoriques sur le Bigorre. 
This was followed in a few years by a great variety of articles 
contributed to the periodicals of the day, as well as published 
separately. He became Secretary of the Geographical Society 
in 1834 ; and the Bulletin, the official organ of the Society, 
gives abundant evidence of his industry and learning in tlie 
department of study to which his life has been mainly devoted. 
He subsequently was Honorary President of that association. 
Among his important publications may be named the following : 
Martin Hylacomylus, Waltzemiiller, ses Ouvragea et ses Collabo- 
rateurs, &c., Paris, 1867 ; John and Sebastian Cabot, translated 
into English by Dr. Leonard Woods, for the Maine Historical 
Society; Relation Avthentique du Voyage du Capitaine de 
Q-onneville, &c., Paris, 1869. 

The next person whom I am called to mention is Richard 
Almack, of Long Melford, in the county of Suffolk, in Eng- 
land, long a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, who, by his 
devotion to archaeological pursuits, established his name as an 
authority in the various questions constantly springing up in 
his own country. Hence it very naturally followed that he 
formed friendly relations with such of our countrymen as were 
and are engaged in similar researches, to make good the thread , 
which connects them with special memories of the mother land. 
To all such persons the intelligence of his decease, even at the 
ripe age of seventy-five, will be received with great regret. 

The third individual whom I am to notice is Mr. Cyrus 
Eaton, of Warren, in the State of Maine, who became a Cor- 
responding Member of our Society in 1853, now more than 
twenty years ago, he being then in his seventieth year. Eight 
years before that time he had met with the misfortune of loss 
of sight ; but this does not seem to have impaired his zeal in his- 
torical pursuits, for after that time he prepared for the press and 
published not less than two thick volumes relating to the local 
antiquities of two of the towns with which he had been associ- 
ated, — Warren and Thomaston, — which are still regarded as 
the best authorities on that subject at home. 

Lastly, the name of Charles Sprague will occur to you all, 
even before I name him, as among the list of our Resident 
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Members, though not often to be seen at our meetings. Hia 
quiet yet busy life long absorbed him in other duties, involv- 
ing grave responsibilities, of which he acquitted himself through 
a long period with the utmost fidelity. He was of the rigid 
old school, who could not understand or permit of the laxities 
in financial transactions which have of late years been desig- 
nated under the specious term of irregularities. Yet, singularly 
enough, this man, practising constantly habits of uniform de- 
tail, which held him in perpetual bondage to arithmetic, was 
gifted with a brilliant imagination, which from time to time 
burst forth, to the surprise of all around him, in the highest 
flights of poesy and eloquence. He was one of the best personifi- 
cations of a true Boston man which the present centuiy has pro- 
duced. May we have many such to be proud of in after years ! 
But I am sensible that I am encroaching upon the privileges of 
other members who are more fully prepared to do justice to the 
memory of the departed. 

Mr. Edmund Quinct, Mr. James Russell Lowell, and Mr. 
Waterston joined in the tributes to Mr. Sprague. Mr. Waters- 
ton spoke as follows : — 

Charles Sprague, born Oct. 26, 1791, was eighty-four years 
of age when he peacefully passed away. The whole of that long life 
was lived in this community. Year after year went by in a manner 
which, to many persons, would have seemed monotonous ; but each suc- 
cessive day found him engaged in his various duties, with large respon- 
sibilities resting upon him ; and, when released from these cares, he 
welcomed most heartily the quiet of home, and asked for no greater 
privilege than to participate in the affections of his kindred, and to 
enjoy that intellectual communion which he ever found in books. 

His father, Samuel Sprague, was a mechanic, intelligent, laborious, 
and patriotic, of the same type with Paul Revere and others of that 
day, — a class of men universally honored for their integrity, sound 
Bense, and public spirit. As a lad he helped throw the British tea into 
the harbor ; as a man he shouldered his musket and foijght for the liber- 
ties of his country ; and, in an after day, with the same skilful hands 
he helped build the State House, in which our legislative bodies still 
meet. 

His son Charles, until his thirteenth year, attended our public 
schools, having been a student at the Franklin School, at that time in 
Nassau Street, on the site now occupied by the Brimmer School. His 
teachers were Dr. BuUard and Mr. Lemuel Shaw, since so widely 
known as Chief Justice of the Massachusetts Supreme Court. The 
opportunities thus granted were the utmost he enjoyed, save that which 
life and books, and an earnestly energetic and inquiring mind, brought 
within his reach. At the age of thirteen he left school, and was ap- 
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prenticed to Messrs. Thayer & Hunt, of whom he gained his first prac- 
tical knowledge of business. He would at times pleasantly narrate, 
what was unique in the history of the school, that, on his taking final 
leave of the school, the teacher gave him his hand, and, turning to the 
scholars, said, " Charlie has been a good boy, and you may offer him 
some mark of your good will and approbation." "Whereupon all the 
boys loudly applauded, and continued their applause as he walked from 
the school-room and until he was beyond hearing. 

While he was yet a very young man he was one of the singers in the 
choir of the Old South Church ; and, as an indication of the primitive 
character of the times, he would relate how on special occasions the 
singers walked in procession through the streets, singing as they 
walked, while one, who played upon the bass-viol, carried the instru- 
ment strapped to his leg, which, after his own fashion, he would play 
upon, as he went limping along. 

Among the singers of the choir was a young lady. Miss Elizabeth 
Eand, to whom Charles Sprague was engaged, and who in May, 1814, 
became his wife. [Mr. Waterston here called attention to a Volume 
in manuscript containing some forty pieces of sacred music, both the 
musical notes, and the words, written out by Mr. Sprague's own hand, — 
a beautiful and perfect specimen of penmanship. This precious gift 
was treasured by the lady for life, and it is now equally prized by her 
children.] 

Mr. Sprague was in business for several years in the old ScoUay 
Buildings, near the head of Brattle Street. The lines among his poems 
entitled " Montague " were addressed to his partner in J)usiness. The 
name is wholly fictitious. In 1820 he became associated with the 
Suffolk Bank ; and when the Globe Bank was established, in 1825, he 
became an officer in that institution, — a connection which continued 
unbroken through all the active years of his life. 

Such were the external surroundings out of which the intellectual 
acquirements and the widely extended reputation of Mr. Sprague 
developed themselves. His earliest literary achievement was the gain- 
ing, at six different times, prizes which had been offered for the best 
poems to be recited on public occasions. Among these was the famous 
"Shakspeare Ode," delivered in 1823, at the exhibition of a pageant 
in honor of Shakspeare. The lines are full of graphic power and all 
aglow with the fire of genius. 

This ode was written fifty-two years ago, when Mr. Sprague was 
thirty-two years of age. [Mr. Waterston placed before the Society the 
original manuscript, written by the author at that time. It was signed 
" Airy Nothing," under which signature it gained the prize.] In this 
manuscript are various alterations by the author's hand, among the 
most important and curious of which are the closing lines : — 

" Once more in thee shall Albion's sceptre wave ; 
And what her mighty Lion lost, her mightier Swan shall save." 

Beneath the last line is written in pencil, — 

" And what her MoNARcn lost, her Monarch Baed shall save." 
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Mr. Sprague has written upon the manuscript, under date of Novem- 
ber 26, 1823, a statement that, if considered too long for recital, there 
are one or two passages which may be omitted. These he encloses in 
brackets, marked 1 and 2. This magnificent production at once 
established the literary reputation of the author. Mr. Sprague also 
inserted upon the manuscript, "The above was written with some 
reference to its possible publication." It is interesting to read such 
a sentence now, when, after half a century, these lines have become 
familiar wherever American literature is known. 

The earliest poem of considerable length was delivered forty-six 
years ago, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Cambridge, Aug. 27, 
1829, when the author was thirty-eight years of age. This was 
received with an outburst of enthusiasm at the time, and upon its 
publication at once took its place as an acknowledged work of pre-emi- 
nent merit, while for nearly half a century it has continued to sustain 
the high place that was at first awarded it. It was remarkable that 
one who had written for the public so seldom, and whose time was 
almost wholly engrossed in active business -pursuits, should' have been 
able to produce so ripe and scholarly and thoroughly artistic a work. 
Not a hasty combination of rhymes to answer a temporary occasion, 
but a felicitous poem, complete in all its parts, compact with thought, 
bi;illiant with wit, weighty with wisdom, graphic in its portrayals, tender 
in its pathos, and genuine in its humor. 

It is worthy to hold companionship with Campbell's " Pleasure of 
Hope," or Rogers's " Pleasures of Memory." " Curiosity " was, in 
itself, a subject happily chosen ; and it was in every respect as happily 
carried out. 

What can be more beautiful than the portrayal of its earliest 
development in childhood? — 

" In the pleased infant see its power expand, 
When first the coral fills liis little hand ; 
Throned in his mother's lap, it dries each tear. 
As her sweet legend falls upon his ear ; 
Kext it assails him in his top's strange hum. 
Breathes in his whistle, echoes in his drum ; 
Each gilded toy, that doting love bestows. 
He longs to break and every spring expose. 
Placed by your hearth, with what delight he pores 
O'er the bright pages of his pictured stores 1 
How oft he steals upon your graver task. 
Of this to tell you, and of that to ask ! 
And when the warning hour to-bedward bids, 
Though gentle sleep sits waiting on his lids, 
How winningly he pleads to gain you o'er, 
That he may read one little story more ! " 

The poem is filled with touches of nature like the following : — 

" The blooming daughter throws her needle by, 
And reads her school-mate's marriage with a sigh ; 
While the grave mother puts her glasses on, 
And gives a tear to some old crony gone." 
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With how keen a pencil does he sketch the walks of traffic, — 

" Where Mammon's votaries bend, of each degree, 
The hard-eyed lender, and the pale lendee ; 
Whore rogues insolvent strut in whitewashed pride, 
And shove the dupes who trusted them aside. 

With what a gracious smile he watches the credulity of the antiquarian 
who — 

" The crusted medal rubs, with painful care 
To spell the legend out — that is not there I " 

The scribe is alluded to at a time when steel pens were not so common 
as they are now, writing with — 

" A quill so noigy and so vain. 
We almost hear the goose it clothed complain." 

Some of the happy results which have followed the invention of print- 
ing are thus briefly hinted : — 

" Turn to the press ; its teeming sheets survey. 
Big with the wonders of each passing day, — 
Births, deaths, and weddings, forgeries, flres, and wrecks. 
Harangues and hail-storms, brawls and broken necks ; 
Where half-fledged bards on feeble pinions seek 
An imiiiortality of near a week." 

How perfect the picture of the invalid ! — 

" Behold the sick man in his easy-chair ; 
Barred from the busy crowd and bracing air. 
How every passing trifle proves its power 
To while away the long, dull, lazy hour ! 
As down the pane the rival rain-drops chase. 
Curious, he'll watch to see which wins the race ; 
And let two dogs beneath his windows fight. 
He'll shut his Bible to enjoy the sight." 

The following solemn description is doubly impressive from the fact 
that Mr. Sprague had recently lost a beloved brother, who was buried 
at sea : — 

" Wrapped in the raiment that it long must wear. 
His body to the deck they slowly bear. 
Even there the spirit that I sing is true ; 
The crew look on with sad but curious view ; 
The setting sun flings round his farewell rays. 
O'er the broad ocean not a ripple plays ; 
How eloquent, how awful in its power. 
The silent lecture of death's sabbath-hour ! 
One voice that silence breaks, — the prayer is said. 
And the last rite man pays to man is paid ; 
The plashing waters mark his resting-place. 
And fold him round in one long, cold embrace ; 
Bright bubbles for a moment sparkle o'er. 
Then break, to be, like him, beheld no more." 

[Mr. Waterston here laid before the meeting the autograph manu- 
script from which the author read the poem at Cambridge, in 1829, with 
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Mr. Sprague's alterations here and there, showing the severe scrutiny 
to which he had himself subjected it.] 

The next public production was in September, 1830,, — forty -five 
years ago, — when Mr. Sprague was tliirty-nine years of age. This 
was " The Centennial Ode," pronounced at the request of the city 
authorities before the inhabitants of Boston, at the second centennial 
from the settlement of the city, at which time Josiah Quincy, then 
President of Harvard University, delivered the oration. 

[The original manuscript from which Mr. Sprague read on that day 
to the assembled multitude in the Old South Church was here pro- 
duced, and was examined with evident interest by the members of the 
Society, not a few of whom remembered the day itself, and listened while 
the poem was publicly read by the author.] What heart does not throb 
before his picture of the Pilgrim Fathers ? — : 

" In grateful adoration now, 
Upon the barren sands they bow. 
What tongue of joy ere woke such prayer 
As hurst in desolation there 1 
What arm of strength ere wrought such power 
As waits to crown that feeble hour f 

There into life an infant empire springs 1 
There falls the iron from the soul ; 
There liberty's young accents roll 
Up to the King of kings ! 

Oh ! many a time it hath been told. 
The story of those men of old, 
For this fair Poetry hath wreathed 

Her sweetest, purest flower ; 
For this proud Eloquence hath breathed 

Ilis strain of loftiest power ; 

Devotion, too, hath lingered round 

Each spot of consecrated ground. 

And hill and valley blessed ; 
There, where our banished Fathers strayed, 
There where they loved, and wept, and prayed. 

There where tlieir ashes rest. 

And never may they rest unsung. 
While Uberty can find a tongue ! 
Twine, Gratitude, a wreath for them 
More deathless than the diadem, 
Who to life's noblest end 

Gave up life's noblest powers. 
And bade the legacy descend 

Down, down to us and ours." 

The lines so widely known and admired under the title of the 
"Winged Worshippers" were actually written on the fly-leaf of a 
hymn-book in the old Chauncy-place Church, the Rev. Dr. Frothing- 
ham's, where two birds flew through an open window into the church 
during divine service. 

"Gay, guiltless pair, 
What seek ye from the fields of heaven ? 

Ye have no need of prayer. 
Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 
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Why perch ye here, ^ 

"Wliere mortals to their Maker bend ? 

Can your pure spirits fear 
The God ye never could offend ? " 

The words were printed precisely as they were first written. The 
hymn-book itself long ago mysteriously disappeared; and neither that 
nor the autograph copy of the lines as originally written is now known 
to exist. The lines exist in Mr. Sprague's handwriting, but not the 
copy which was first written. 

Between the years 1823 and 1827 Mr. Sprague was a member of 
the City Council. This is the only instance in which he could be per- 
suaded to hold public office. Here he took active part in public debate, 
and fulfilled most acceptably the duties of his position. 

Twice Mr. Sprague accepted invitations to discourse in prose. 
Once at the request of the city of Boston he delivered the oration, 
July 4, 1825. This production was so popular that not less than six 
editions were rapidly called fo*. Some unscrupulous plagiarist at the 
"West is said to have taken this oration and to have repeated it before 
the public as his own. The triumph gained by this borrowed plumage 
was of short duration. The excellence of the original was of too 
decided a character to allow such robbery escaping detection. The 
second address was on Temperance, in 1827. This was a production 
of great directness and power, and exerted a marked influence. 

Aside from these productions, Mr. Sprague confined himself in his 
literary labors to poetry ; and in this field we may be tempted to 
think that he appeared but too seldom. Evidently not quantity, but 
quality, was his aim ; and in this doubtless he was right. Whatever 
he did was well done. It was remarked by John Quincy Adams, 
that Mr. Sprague's poem on Art " comprised in forty lines an ency- 
dopasdia of description." Each work from his pen was individual 
and masterly. Every line, every epithet, was judiciously chosen. 
There was a compactness of meaning, a clearness of statement, a 
thoroughness of finish, and a harmoniousness of parts. Each piece 
was true to its own purpose, brilliant with wit, or tender with pathos ; 
polished with artistic skill, or kindling with genius. 

The following letter I received from Mr. Sprague thirty-two years 
ago, describing the occasion upon which the poem entitled " We are 
but Two " was written. The letter contains allusions to local and per- 
sonal histories, which are of general interest. 

Boston, Oct. 9, 1843. 
Ret. R. C. Waterston : — 

Mt DBAS Sir, — I take pleasure in sending yon the lines you asked me 
for. Perhaps you would like to know the story of them. You will recollect 
that a few years ago the city authorities extended our fine mall, so as to run 
it entirely round the Common. By this improvement (as I suppose I must 
call it) some fifty or sixty tombs in the adjoining burial-ground were shut up, 
and their places supplied by a range of new ones, built in another part of 
the ground. My father's tomb was one of those disturbed. For me it had 
always had peculiar interest. I saw my father build it with his own hands. 
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when I was a little boy, sitting on the grass and playing with the bricks 
round me while he was at work. A large old sycamore tree swung its 
branches directly over our heads. 

During more than forty years I had again and again followed my dear 
kindred to this last resting-place (last, as I believed) ; and it was always my 
hope that in God's good time my bones might be laid there also. I wanted 
that the old button-wood tree's autumnal leaves should cover me. But im- 
provement has no leisure to listen to a rhymster's sickly complaints. The tree 
was cut down, the mall laid out, and it became necessary to remove the 
tenants of our old tomb into one of the new ones. The superintending this 
removal fell upon my brother and myself, the surviving " two " of seven 
sons. Our task was performed on a cold, dreary afternoon, one of us 
standing at the mouth of the old tomb, while the other, as each coffin was 
lifted out, slowly preceded it to its new abode. 

By the time we had done it was dark. We parted, each for his own 
home ; and I could not help looking back after my companion with the sad- 
dening thought that it would not be long before that tomb must be opened 
again. " We were but two ; " and of them one might soon be called to say, 
" I only am left." 

From this little domestic incident, my dear sir, you will at once see that 
the few lines which you are pleased to compliment could hardly avoid being 
born, and that much, much more might have been said, had the writer drawn 
upon his fancy instead of his feelings. 

Yours with much regard, 

Charles Spkaguk. 

[The lines in Mr. Sprague's clear and handsome manuscript were 
laid before the Society. The verses have been sometimes printed with 
alterations made by other hands. They are here printed as he wrote 
them: — 

THE BROTHERS. 

We are but two, — the others sleep 

Through death's untroubled night ; 
We are but two, — oh let us keep 

The link that binds us bright. 

Heart leaps to heart, — the sacred flood 

That warms us is the same ; 
That good old man, — his honest blood 

Alike we fondly claim. 

We in one mother's arms were locked, — 

Long be her love repaid ; 
In the same cradle we were rocked. 

Round the same hearth we played. 

Our boyish sports were all the same, 

Each little joy and woe ; 
Let manhood keep alive the flame. 

Lit up so long ago. 

We are but two, — be that the band 

To hold us till we die ; 
Shoulder to shoulder let us stand. 

Till side by side we lie. 
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The brother alluded to in these lines was George James, who died 
Aug. 22, 1847, four years after the foregoing letter was written. 
He died in the fifty-fourth year of his age. The day before his depart- 
ure, twenty-eight years ago, I received the following words from Mr. 
Sprague : — 

Boston, Aug. 21, 1847. 

.... I have long ceased to use my poor pen for any other than official 
purposes. The last verses I ever wrote were addressed to my brother, — " We 
are but Two." Alas, sir, there will soon be but one ! I am in much dis- 
tress, for that dear brother is dying. 

Yours with much esteem, 

Charles Sprague. 

One cannot but feel the profoundness of his affections. With what 
tenacity of love he clung to those who were dear to him ! 

The phrase " other than official purposes " takes the mind to the 
scenes of Mr. Sprague's business life, and those active duties which were 
80 constant a tax upon his time and thought.. How difficult it is to 
associate the absorbing pursuits of business with a distinguished lite- 
rary career ! Yet Coleridge has some very striking remarks in his 
" Biographia Literaria," upon this very subject, in which he urges the 
course that Sprague pursued. "With no other privilege," he says, 
" than that of sympathy and sincere good wishes, I would address an 
affectionate exhortation to the youthful literati, grounded on my own 
experience. It wiU be but short, for the beginning, middle, and end 
converge to one charge : nkver pubstjb litbratdre as a trade." 
" Three hours of leisure, looked forward to with delight as a change 
and recreation," Coleridge insists, " will abundantly suffice to realize 
whatever is requisite." " My dear young friend," he continues, " sup- 
pose yourself established in any honorable occupation. From the 
manufactory or counting-house, from the law-court or from having 
visited your last patient, you return at evening to your family, prepared 
for its social enjoyments, with the very countenances of your wife and 
children brightened, and their voice of welcome made doubly welcome 
by the knowledge that, as far as they are concerned, you have satisfied 
the demands of the day by the labor of the day. Then, when you 
retire into your study, in the books on your shelves you revisit so many 
venerable friends with whom you can converse. Your own spirit 
scarcely less free from personal anxieties than the great minds that in 
those books are still living for you ! " (" Biographia Literaria," London, 
1817, vol. i. p. 224.) 

This view presented by Coleridge was precisely what Charles 
Sprague, from his own conviction, had acted upon. This imaginary 
picture would seem to have been taken from Mr. Sprague himself, in 
his domestic tranquillity and joy, in communion with the books of which 
he was so untiringly fond ; and the statement of Coleridge appears to 
be verified by the literary results which Mr. Sprague, with apparent 
ease, accomplished. 
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One naturally recalls Samuel Rogers, " the banker poet," of Eng- 
land. But with Rogers there was no such domestic felicity. One is 
reminded yet more forcibly of Charles Lamb, " the gentle Elia," who 
must ever be associated in our thought with the South-Sea House, and 
the accountant's ofSce of the East India Company, in Leadenhall Street. 
There, in the centre of busy interests, amid day-books and ledgers, year 
after year he toiled. " Those" Lamb would exclaim, pointing to the 
huge account-books which he had laboriously filled, — " Those are my 
real works. There let them rest on their massy shelves, — more manu- 
scripts in folio than ever Aquinas left ! " Even so ; in the brief inter- 
vals from such drudgery, which lasted over thirty years, Lamb penned 
his inimitable essays. 

Thus also while Charles Sprague was familiarly conversant with 
discounts and dividends, credits and investments; intricate problems 
awaiting his solution, and heavy responsibilities pressing upon his mind ; 
through all these perplexities of business, the finer sensibilities of his 
nature remained unscathed, and the tastes and perceptions which made 
him what he was received no blight. His passion for literature con- 
tinued fresh, and poetic-thought welled up, a perennial fountain, — life- 
giving and inexhaustible. 

Charles Sprague and Charles Lamb had other similarities than those 
connected with outward circumstance. They had both the same strong 
love for quaint old volumes, and were never weary of searching for the 
treasures they contained. "And you, my midnight darlings, my 
folios," Lamb would exclaim, " must I part with the intense delight 
of having you (huge armfuls) in my embrace ? Must knowledge 
come to me, if it come at all, by some awkward experiment of intui- 
tion, and no longer by this familiar process of reading ? " (" Elia.") 

To both, the volumes they loved were an unfailing solace and delight. 
Mr. Sprague's house was overflowing with books, and no one knew 
better than he did all that was good within them. " You have come 
to see a happy old man," he exclaimed to me one day as I entered his 
room, — " a very happy old man, surrounded by his friends." And with 
a luminous smile he smote with his hand the books upon his table. 
"These are precious friends," he said, "and I love them more and 
more." Many will be reminded of his own lines to his cigar : — 

" When in the lonely evening hour, 

Attended but by thee, 
O'er history's varied page I pore, 

Man's fate in thine I see. 
Oft as thy snowy column grows, 

Then breaks and falls away, 
I trace how mighty realms thus rose. 

Thus tumbled to decay." 

And we recall the lines in his Phi Beta poem : — 

•"Twaa heaven to lounge upon a couch, said Gray, 
And read new novels through a rainy day. 
Add but the Spanish weed, the bard was right ; 
'Tis heaven, the upper heaven of calm delight. 
The world forgot, to sit at ease reclined. 
While round one's head the smoky perfumes wind. 
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Firm in one hand the ivory folder grasped, 
Scott'a nncut latest by the other clasped, 
'Tis heaven, the glowing, graphic page to torn. 
And feel within the ruling passion burn." 

Another peculiarity of Lamb's was a marked characteristic in Mr. 
Spragne. Both had the same partiality for the city, and loved the 
busy hum of streets. They had no craving for solitude, unless, like 
Cowper, through the loop-holes of retreat, they could peep at the 
world, and watch the stir of the great Babel ! The moving tide of 
life was, to them, " better than all the waters of Damascus." London 
was Lamb's Paradise. The Strand and Fleet Street he affirmed that he 
would not exchange for Skiddaw or Helvellyn. " I don't care," said 
Lamb, in a letter to Wordsworth, " if I never see a mountain in my 
life." " All these emotions," he adds, "must seem strange to you ; so 
are your rural emotions to me." With a like taste, Mr. Sprague seldom 
or never went out of the city. He had no wish actually to mingle in 
the crowd, but he loved to look out upon it. Lamb says, " I often shed 
tears in the motley Strand from fulness of joy at so much life." Mr. 
Sprague had much of this feeling. A thousand times have I seen him 
at his window watching the people moving by. And as at St. Mark's, 
in Venice, the doves are daily fed, so it was not an unfrequent pleasure 
to Mr. Sprague to bestow gifts to little children as they passed by. 

Meeting, one day, Mr. Sprague in the busy street, " Come with me, 
my dear sir," I said, " into the country." — " I should rejoice to do so," 
he replied, " but I am chained like a galley slave." — " Break your 
fetters," I said, " and be free." — " Ah ! that," he replied with a smile, 
" I fear cannot be done ! " Just so said Lamb. " I am a prisoner to 
the desk. I have been chained to that galley thirty years. I have 
almost grown to the wood." 

Yet both Charles Sprague and Charles Lamb, though surrounded by 
so much that seemed antagonistic, retained their tenderness of humor, 
their large charity, their genial sympathies, and their nobleness of char- 
acter. 

Both Lamb and Sprague knew well how to 

"frame matter for mirth. 
Making life social, and the laggard time 
To move on nimbly." 

Both Charles Sprague and Charles Lamb cherished an absolute 
aversion to every thing that approximated to pretension and conceit. 
They never would profess to believe what their convictions did not 
accept ; perhaps from that very circumstance they were at times mis- 
understood. "That which they considered conventional had for them no 
special value ; but they honored what they felt to be truth, and desired 
to plant their feet on solid foundations. 

To a friend who called to visit Mr. Sprague in his last illness, he 
emphatically said, pointing to Christ's Sermon on the Mount, " This is 
my Religion." 'Thus did he avow that it had been his earnest desire 
to live in accordance with Christ's requirements, and to embody in his 
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life the Beatitudes. What is the Sermon on the Mount but the com- 
pendium of Christianity? Never, through all his writings, did Mr. 
Sprague utter a word which was not in harmony with tliis conviction : 
it was alike manifest in his daily conduct and in his intercourse with 
his kindred, his neighbors, and mankind. The spirit that shone through 
all he wrote was this, that he was habitually living, to use his own lan- 
guage, in the presence of One 

" Before whose all-beholding eyes 
^ges sweep on, and empires sink and rise ! " 

He declares that — 

" 'Twere heaven indeed 
Through fields of trackless light to soar. 

On Nature's charms to feed. 
And Nature's own gkeat God adorb." 

So, on the loss of a dear friend, he follows the ascending spirit, with 
the eye of faith, to 

' " Her eternal home. 

That bright abode where sorrow ne'er can come ; 
There, in the likeness that her Maker drew, 
Ye weeping ones, she waits to welcome tou." 

Observe how he describes, on another occasion, a friend, with pro- 
phetic vision, — beholding the splendors to come: — 

" Thine eyes one moment caught a glorious light ! 
As if to thee, in that dread hour, 'twere given 
To know on earth, what faith believes of Heaven ! " 

He then adds, — 

" In my last hour be Heaven so kind to me ! 
I ask no more than this, — to die like thee." 

Listen as he pours forth his earnest supplications to the Infinite 
mind:^ 

" On every soul 

Shed the incense of thy grace, 
While our anthem-echoes roll 

Round the consecrated place ; 
While thy holy page we read. 

While the prayers thou lov'st ascend. 
While thy cause thy servants plead, — 

Pill this house, our God and Friend. 

Fill it now, — oh fill it long ! 

So when death shall call us home. 
Still to thee, in many a throng, 

May our children's children come. 
Bless them. Father, long and late ; 

Blot their sins, their sorrows dry ; 
Make this place to them the gate, 

LsADINQ TO THT COUETS ON HIGH." 

Gradually the infirmities of age came upon him, his manly strength 
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slowly giving way ; but through all, to the very last, his intellectual 
powers continued unimpaired. Without a murmur he bore up under 
physical pain. Cheerfully he contemplated the final event, and became 
at last even anxious to go. " Say I am ready," was the message he 
sent, with his love, to his absent friends, and thus, peacefully as an in- 
fant sinks to its quiet slumber, on Thursday, January 21, at half-past 
eleven o'clock, in the eighty-fifth year of his age, he passed away. 

In the same burial-place in which he describes himself as a little 
boy seated upon the grass watching his father with his own hands build- 
ing a tomb, and to which, in after years, he had seen the dust of his 
parents and his kindred gathered, —in that same burial-place all that 
was mortal of Charles Sprague now reposes. 

Most fitting it seems that there, in the midst of that busy life he 
loved, he should rest, — there where the young and the old in their 
daily walks are constantly passing. Faithful, industrious, and with an 
unbending integrity, he lived a spotless and childlike life. Strong in 
his affections, simple in his tastes, with an unchanging love for goodness 
and for truth, he was in himself, to those who knew and loved him, 
more, far more, than he ever embodied in the best h^ ever wrote ; a 
broader, loftier, and more noble spirit, which language could never ex- 
press. The sweetest and the grandest lines he penned were but a 
faint echo of that heavenly harmony which breathed through his 
soul. 

To those who knew him, however imperfectly, his was a simple, 
truthful, and beautiful life ; and that life has left behind quickening 
and inspiring memories. 

Standing here by his grave, let us listen to his own words, as if his 
voice were still speaking to us : ^ 

" And is this all, — this mournful doom 1 
Beams no glad light beyond the tomb f 
Mark how yon clouds in darkness ride ; 
They do not quench the orb they hide ; 
StiU there it wheels, — the tempest o'er, 
In a bright sky to burn once more ; 
So, far above the clouds of time, 
Faith can behold a world sublime, — 
There, when the storms of life are past. 
The Ught beyond shall break at last." 

Mb. Sibley read the following biographical sketch of Mr. 
Eaton : — 

Ctrus Eaton, the sixth of ten children of Benjamin and Mary 
(Stacy) Eaton, all of whom he survived, was born at Framingham, 
Mass., Feb. 11, 1784, and died at Warren, Me., Jan. 21, 1875, aged 
nearly ninety-one years. When he was sixteen years old, his father, a 
shoemaker, whose military services in the War of the Revolution 
began at the battle of Lexington, died, leaving a large family in pov- 
erty, in consequence of the depreciation of continental money. With a 
poor prospect, and a gloomy apprehension of the life-struggle before him, 
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this son and an elder brother assumed the trade of their father. But 
their love of knowledge was so strong that they hired books of history 
and travels, which the younger brother was permitted to read aloud to 
the older, who, as the best and fastest workman, was turning out the 
boots and shoes in the long winter evenings. Both of them soon 
acquired about all that could be learned in the district schools, and the 
younger, who preferred hiring out on a farm during the warm season, 
was once allowed a few weeks between summer and winter, having 
committed to memory the Latin grammar, to study Latin at the 
academy, carrying his dinner, and travelling three miles morning and 
evening. 

He worked out a second term of six months on a farm, at eight dol- 
lars a month, when labor began at dawn and ended at dark, and, hand- 
ing the proceeds to his mother in return for the homespun clothes her 
spindle and shuttle provided, he was allowed to work an additional 
month for himself, for which, because of his superiority as a laborer, 
he was paid ten dollars. He now felt rich. With this he travelled 
twenty miles to a book-store in Worcester, and bought Pike's large 
arithmetic, with an algebra, the first he ever saw, and other mathe- 
matical books and instruments, returning the same day, on foot both 
ways, and with no expenditure for refreshment of any kind. Fur- 
nished with these and Love's Surveying, he applied himself with 
intense industry and an indomitable determination to get at the bot- 
tom of every process. 

The next season he worked at brick-making on the banks of 
Charles River in Watertown, for nine dollars a month, where, though 
the work was hard, his fancy, he said, was struck with the pleasant 
river, its daily tide and frequent lighters, the city-like appearance of 
the street leading across the bridge, a distant view of the cupola of 
Boston State House, and the solemn sound of far-off bells wafted to 
his unaccustomed ears, — all which, in the stillness of a Sabbath morn- 
ing, made a deep impression on his romantic and religious feelings, and, 
with the Fables of Florian and one or two other books found at his 
boarding-house, and an occasional solitary stroll among the majestic 
trees of some neighboring forest, made Sunday a truly refreshing feast 
to his spirit as well as rest to his body. Not, he said, that the ser- 
vices at church were neglected, but that the apparent display of wealth 
and fashion did not, at that time of his life, well chime in with his 
melancholy moods and lonely musings. Towards fall, as the days 
began to grow shorter, he found an hour or two of evening leisure, 
which, instead of gossipping with his fellow-boarders, he spent in read- 
ing, by the light of some tallow candles he purchased, a history of 
England which he had the fortune to come across, so dilapidated that 
he never learned the author's name, but so interesting, particularly in 
relation to the early Britons and Druid priests, as to detain him long 
iinto the night. 

The following winter, boarding with his mother's family, who had 
removed to Southboro', he began there, at the age of nineteen, his 
career as a schoolmaster, by teaching a large and difficult school in the 
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centre of the town, with such success that, before the annual town- 
meeting was adjourned, he was applied to for the next winter by two 
of the newly elected agents. 

The intervening summer and autumn he spent in teaching town 
schools in Warren, Me. Having passed the succeeding winter in 
Massachusetts, he returned to Warren in 1805, when twenty-one years 
old ; married, Sept. 10, 1806, Mary Lermond, and from that time 
identified himself with the best interests of the town, and received its 
highest honors. 

When he began to teach, the standard of education in district schools 
was low ; consisting of little more than reading, spelling, and writing, 
the master, among other duties, making and mending the quill pens for 
all who wrote. " Master " Eaton, as he was always called, was the first 
to introduce the study of grammar into the Warren schools. " In the 
want of suitable text-books of arithmetic and geography," he said, 
" the difficulties he had to contend with . . . can scarcely be understood 
by teachers of the present day." By close application and imremitted 
effort he continued to advance the condition of the schools, qualifying 
himself, as they advanced, to teach the new branches as fast as they 
were required. He pursued the study of Greek and Latin till he was 
able to fit boys for college. He learned the French and German lan- 
guages so as to converse in them. He studied the higher mathematics, 
astronomy, botany, and ornithology. He took great pleasure in observ- 
ing the changes and varied phenomena around him, and in corresponding 
respecting them with a few friends of similar tastes. There was scarcely 
a literary or scientific subject in which he did not feel deep interest 
His hands sometimes prepared the more difiicult apparatus for illus- 
trating what he taught. For forty years, more or less, a portion of 
three generations claiming him as their teacher, he was employed in 
the town schools or the academy, being preceptor of the latter from 
1830, during twelve years of its greatest prosperity. 

He was town-clerk thirteen successive years, justice of the peace and 
quorum thirty-two years, assessor nine years. Representative to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts five years, and in 1819 a member of the 
convention which framed the constitution of Maine as a separate State. 
In 1848 he received from Bowdoin College the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts ; and, when the proposition to confer it was presented 
to the overseers, such was the estimation in which he was held that it 
was immediately remarked, " It will be more for our honor than for 
his." 

Having, as a land-surveyor, been frequently called to examine title- 
deeds and other documents, he early began to take down notes from 
the lips of the people of the town and vicinity ; from which, by request, 
he furnished Mr. Williamson with many facts for his History of Maine, 
published in 1832. When I was collecting materials for a History of 
the town of Union, seeing Williamson's reference, I went to Warren 
and borrowed the manuscript, consisting of thirty or forty foolscap 
pages. I found it so interesting and instructive that I urged him to 
enlarge it into a town history and print it. His limited means, even 
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with the most rigid economy, requiring great diligence to enable him 
to meet his current expenses, he did not think favorably of the 
project. The next and succeeding years, calling on him, I con- 
tinued to urge it. To make a book was a thing he never thought of; 
he did not know how to proceed to get it printed, even if it were 
written. 

About this time he met with an accident which would have dis- 
couraged almost any other man in his situation from attempting such a 
work, but which stimulated him to do it. While bending a fir-sapling 
with one hand, and in the act of cutting it off with the other, a very 
small chip struck him in the eye. Feeling but little inconvenience 
from it, he tied a handkerchief over it, and employed his time in read- 
ing with the other. The inflammation extended rapidly, and he became 
totally blind, beyond relief from the most skilful surgical operation. 
In the breaking off of other employment consequent to this calamity, 
his attention was more particularly turned to these notes ; and renewed 
appeals moved him to undertake a connected narrative from them for 
preservation in manuscript in the Social Library of "Warren, " as a 
token of gratitude to that institution and a gift to his townsmen " ; 
which ended in a resolution to write a complete history of the place 
from its earliest settlement. The result was the publication, in 1851, 
when he was sixty-seven years old, of a duodecimo volume, of nearly 
four hundred and fifty pages, entitled the " Annals of Warren ; with 
the Early History of St. George's, Broad Bay, and the Neighboring 
Settlements on the Waldo Patent." The "primary object was the 
history of the town of Warren ; but this, in its earlier stages, was 
found so blended with that of the neighboring places, that it was 
thought best to include a cursory account of their settlement, progress, 
and condition, down to their incorporation." The-work contains a nar- 
rative of events from 1605 to 1850. The topics are numerous and 
interesting. The coast was early visited by Pring, Champlain, Way- 
mouth, and others. In 1614, Captain John Smith, of Pocahontas mem- 
ory, spent several months there, and was so delighted that, after his 
return to England, he published a book and map, and travelled over a 
great part of that country for the purpose of prevailing on the people 
to plant a colony at Monhegan, or in the vicinity. 

For a long time St. George's was one of the frontier settlements. 
A few individuals were located there almost immediately after the 
landing at Plymouth. The fortifications were many times attacked by 
the Indians, and vigorously and valiantly, and always successfully, 
defended. On the point of land where the fort stood, Major-General 
Henry Knox, the confidential friend of Washington, erected his 
princely mansion ; and within a few rods of it are the graves and 
gravestones of men and women who died there before the settlers had 
penetrated the wilderness even to a few miles in the rear. The same 
spot was visited by the royal governors of Massachusetts before the 
Eevolutionary War ; and there conferences with the Indians were 
repeatedly held. On the river and in the neighborhood, colonists from 
Ireland, Scotland, and Germany settled at different times, about the 

56 
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middle of the last century. All these subjects were carefully treated. 
How so much of general interest could have been collected by him, 
blind, with very limited means, and at a distance from libraries, sur- 
passes our comprehension. The book contains many graphic descrip- 
tions. Occasionally the author shows no mean ability in writing poetry. 
There is abundance of incident and anecdote. We are often struck 
with the beauty of the thought and the expression. We frequently 
find ourselves laughing at the humor ; and before we are aware the 
tear is starting as we read the description of the sufferings of the fathers 
and mothers of the settlement. In accomplishing this he was aided by 
his invalid daughter Emily, unable to walk, or even to rise from her 
chair without help, who, with a modesty which can be appreciated by 
her friends, but which we think in this case she might with propriety 
have forborne, did not allow even her name to appear except in the 
map ; and the reader does not know how many exhausting months she 
cheerfully labored for his entertainment and instruction. All the man- 
uscript was prepared by her with lame arms, crippled hands, and joint- 
less fingers; and while the work was in press, the proofs, left at 
the house late in the afternoon, by the stage passing by from Hal- 
lowell to Rockland, not unfrequently occupied the father and daughter 
nearly all night in getting them ready to be taken back early in the 
morning. 

The reception with which the work met from the public was partic- 
ularly gratifying to both the joint laborers, who, for years shut out from 
the world, had toiled together in a room by themselves to complete it. 
It was favorably noticed in " The North American Review," " Christian 
Examiner," and other publications, and, what is remarkable for a town 
history, more than enough copies to pay the cost were sold. 

Being now relieved of the pressure incident to the publication of the 
work, Master Eaton gave additional attention, so far as his want of 
sight and limited means permitted, to the favorite pursuits which he had 
neglected. His love of nature and natural scenery was strong, and in 
gardening and orcharding he was enthusiastic. His yard, from the 
gate to the front-door, was filled, on both sides of the walk, with shrubs 
and flowers which he never beheld. He was able, nearly to his nine- 
tieth year, to distinguish and name nearly every native bird by its 
notes or by the description. Almost every wild flower, plant, or tree, 
of field or forest, he could recognize. As his grandchildren grew up, 
he took great pleasure in teaching them, so far as their ages, capacities, 
or inclinations would allow, the languages, and all else that he knew. 
He toiled on his farm. He planted potatoes, waiting till they were 
well grown before he hoed them, feeling out and holding the vines with 
one hand while he worked with the other, lest he should destroy them. 
•In haying he did not fail, by making careful and systematic movements, 
to use the rake to some advantage. Working a little at a time, as his 
" easily tired back permitted," he commonly sawed in the course of the 
year all the wood burned in three fires, " with a little help from the 
younger folks in putting on the logs," he wrote, a few months before he 
died ; " and with such good exercise I ought to be, and I believe I am. 
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always cheerful." By the aid of kind friends, and sometimes led by 
his grandchildren, he visited his townsmen. Taking his staff, he often 
went, unaccompanied, more than a mile, to the post-offlce. By the aid 
of others, and particularly of his invalid daughter, he kept himself well 
informed of what was current in literature, science, politics, and history. 
He published a poem, fourteen pages duodecimo, entitled, " Woman : 
an Address delivered to the Ladies' Sewing Circle, Warren, Me., at 
their Anniversary Meeting, Feb. 9, 1854." He made several prose 
and poetical contributions to newspapers, particularly to " The Christian 
Register." He carried on some correspondence ; and, judged by the 
remarks of some of the best helles lettres scholars of the country, the 
letters dictated by him in his blindness, if printed, would take a place 
■among the finest specimens of epistolary correspondence in the English 
language. He was a pioneer in the progress of public opinion. He 
was an abolitionist in the early and unpopular days of abolitionism. 
While working at Watertown, he had been deeply impressed with 
religious subjects ; but, in spite of his inclination to be an Orthodox 
Christian, according to the doctrines as then taught, he could never 
fully reconcile himself to the prevalent beUef. After becoming ac- 
quainted with the writings of Channing and Norton, and hearing some 
able advocates of their views in his vicinity, he became a confirmed 
Unitarian ; and, on the formation of a Unitarian Church in Thomaston, 
he became and continued to be a member till the death of its minister, 
the Rev. Oliver Jordan Fernald, whom he loved as a brother, and the 
dissolution of the society. Afterward, he occasionally attended the 
Congregational church in Warren. 

The active mental sympathy of father and daughter, which had pro- 
duced the " Annals of Warren," craved the renewal of similar employ- 
ment. Accordingly, in 1859, at the age of seventy-five, — eight years 
after that work was published, — he writes, " I am just now beginning 
to ask myself whether I am able, and had better make an attempt, to 
write the history of Thomaston and the lower St. George." An able 
essay of George Prince, maintaining that the river explored by Way- 
mouth was not the Penobscot or Kennebec, but the St. George's, " has 
given a fresh impulse to an old inclination ; but at my age, and in my 
situation, together with Emily's uncertain health, I know not but I had 
better let it subside as an idle dream." It needed but little stimulus to 
induce him to proceed in the work. He took hold of it with his wonted 
resolution, and pursued it under the complicated dilQculties of non- 
residence, the removal and death of the more aged and eminent citi- 
zens, the anxieties and distractions of the war of the Rebellion, and 
severe domestic trials. He went there repeatedly, was cordially and 
hospitably received as he passed from house to house, and was assured 
of pecuniary encouragement. " A sprightly little girl of twelve years, 
daughter of Captain II. Spalding, volunteered to guide the steps of the 
bUnd author in his wanderings through the village of South Thomaston, 
and afterwards copied for his use all the inscriptions from the cemetery 
there." The invalid daughter at home resumed her labors, the manu- 
script was finished and sent to the printer, and the printing was com- 
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menced. The proof-sheets were coming in rapid succession, when the 
author's only son, with whom he and his invalid daughter lived, and on 
whom they mainly depended for support, died after several years of ill 
health, attended with much expense, leaving to his care a widow and 
eight young children. His resources were nearly exhausted. Taking 
courage from our long correspondence, and the aid I had rendered him 
in' his researches, he wrote to me, modestly suggesting, if convenient 
and I was willing, to pay in advance my subscription, and trust to his 
honor till the work was out, the remittance would " aid him essentially." 
All difficulties were overcome, and the histgry of Thomaston, Rock- 
land, and South Thomaston, Me., from the first exploration in 1605, 
with family genealogies, in two volumes duodecimo, was published in 
April, 1865, when the author was eighty-one years old, adding to the 
reputation gained by his former work. 

The hand of Providence continued to be laid heavily upon him. In 
a worldly point of view he never was one of fortune's favorites. To 
a man in his circumstances, a very small loss of property was a great 
loss. His crops were repeatedly injured or destroyed by the drought. 
A gale tore up by the roots four of his best apple-trees, and unroofed 
his bam. At another time half an acre of potatoes, which he had 
laboriously planted and hoed, and on which he placed great dependence 
for the approaching winter, were blasted and ruined in a single night. 
In the year after his last work was issued, six of his family were suc- 
cessively prostrated with typhus fever. The next year, consumption 
carried off a highly educated and accomplished granddaughter, and in 
two or three months afterward another followed her. Emily's infirmi- 
ties increased, and he felt that the feeble but devoted sister, on whom 
she as well as her father leaned, was tasked beyond her strength. But 
under aU these trials he never repined. He spoke to me as calmly of 
the inconvenience he experienced from blindness, in making researches, 
as if it were another's experience. Once, after alluding to some of his 
severe trials, he wrote, " Our lot is seldom so hard and dark but that 
if we look we can see gleams of Grod's mercy shining through the 
clouds." 

With this spirit he naturally prized highly the privileges and bless- 
ings he enjoyed. His works led to correspondence with several per- 
sons of whom he thought much. Gifts of small sums, sometimes 
coming from unknown benefactors, occasionally gladdened the hearts 
of father and daughter, and bridged over hard passages in their lives ; 
and once, when fifty dollars was received, it seemed so large that they 
made an appeal to the agent through whom the anonymous benefaction 
came to ascertain if there was not some mistake about it. Friends 
and acquaintances brought plants and flowers, and listened to his words 
of wisdom. On Christmas-day, about a year before he died, " we had 
many callers, especially little folks, offering us shares of their goodies." 
The last letter I received, written as usual by his invalid daughter, 
dated January 14, 1875, gives the particulars of a surprise party, con- 
sisting of ladies and gentlemen, chiefly from Thomaston, headed by the 
excellent wife of the warden of the State Prison, who brought " tokens 
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of their respect for the blind author of their history," and of his 
" gratification in being so kindly and sympathizingly remembered in 
the retirement which age and infirmity necessarily bring." 

Just one week afterward, retaining his mental powers vigorously till 
the day before he died, during which only he was confined to his bed, 
at one time assisting his grandson, as he thought, in solving a problem 
in algebra, he went as quietly as a child to sleep. 

" Of no distemper, of no blast, he died. 
But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long ; 
E'en -wondered at because he dropped no sooner. 
Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years, 
Tet freely ran he on ten winters more ; 
Till, like a clock worn out with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still." 

The thirty years he had travelled in darkness were ended. He 
never saw any except the oldest of the .eight fatherless grandchildren 
left to his care at the death of his only son. His eyes never rested on 
either of the works on which he had spent years of toil. The joint 
labors and the infirmities of father and daughter had strengthened their 
natural affection, so that the life of the one seemed almost necessary 
to the existence of the other. The father was taken and the daughter 
left. 

"Within one week after his death, the other daughter, relieved of the 
care and anxiety with which she had devoted herself for more than 
thirty years to the welfare of her father and Emily, also passed away, 
leaving the invalid daughter and six grandchildren, one of them a 
recent graduate of "West Point, now stationed in Arizona, as the only 
descendants of a very remarkable man, whose example and influence, 
in a limited sphere, command greater admiration than is conceded to 
nobles and princes. 

The Recording Secretary read the following letter from the 
President of the Society, in which he speaks of the losses sus- 
tained in the decease of Dr. Walker, Mr. Sprague, and Mr. 
Almack. The death of Mr. Sprague had been prematurely re- 
ported to him by a few weeks. 

Cankes, Jan. 14, 1875. 
Mt dear Mk. Deanb, — I am with you in spirit, though not, alas ! 
in person, at the monthly meeting to-day. Your last favor, of Decem- 
ber 20, describing, among other things, your visit to our venerated 
friend, Dr. "Walker, reached me on the evening of the 7th inst. ; and, 
on opening my " Galignani " the very next morning, I found that the 
event your letter had foreshadowed was already announced. I sympa- 
thize sincerely with you, and with all our friends, on the loss of one so 
respected and beloved. He was the last of those four illustrious Ex- 
Presidents, whom Harvard used to welcome so proudly at her festivals, 
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— Quincy, Everett, Sparks, Walker. It seems but yesterday since 
they were all assembled on my right hand and on my left, when I was 
President of the Alumni, at one of the most memorable of our annual 
dinners. The genial Felton was there, too, not yet clothed with the 
presidential robes, which he was doomed so soon and so sadly to leave 
to another. They were all members of our Society, and have all left 
their marks on our records. I remember well that, when Dr. Walker 
was nominated, there was little expectation that we should have any 
thing more than his name. We elected him only in recognition of his 
official relations to the University. But he became, as you know, one 
of our most punctual and interested associates, and was rarely absent 
from our meetings as long as his infirmities would allow of his climb- 
ing up to our Dowse Library. How many brief, felicitous words he 
has uttered, in his quiet way, in paying tributes to those who have gone 
before him ! He certainly had the faculty of saying as much in a few 
sentences as any one I ever listened to. I was not in the way of hear- 
ing many of his sermons ; but there was one, at least, which left a deep 
impression on me. It was delivered at the inauguration of Dr. Hun- 
tington, as the new Plummer Professor, and the text of which — 
" Behold, I stand at the door and knock " — comes back to me at this 
moment, as it has a hundred times before, in his earnest, impressive 
tones. He had a calm, solid, sententious manner of statement and 
of delivery which was better than any rhetoric, and which at once 
bespoke conviction on his own part, and carried conviction to his 
hearers. 

I do not forget the two admirable memoirs which he prepared for our 
Society, of Judge White and President Quincy. Who will prepare as 
good a memoir of him ! Nobody could do it so well as Dr. Ellis ; but I 
dare say it will have been assigned before this reaches you, and I will 
add nothing more on the subject, except a renewed expression of my 
sympathy on the loss of so good and so wise a man. 

I hear also of the death of another of our veteran associates, Charles 
Sprague, whom we never, even once, I believe, had the pleasure of 
welcoming to our meetings, but for whom many of us entertained a 
very warm regard. His Phi Beta Kappa poem gave him an early 
and deserved celebrity. He delivered another, if I rightly remember, 
at the second centennial celebration of the settlement of Boston, 
when Quincy pronounced that grand historical oration. But there are 
a few of his occasional verses which will live longer than either, and 
which cannot fail to embalm his memory among the poets of New 
England. An amusing mistake in one of the editions of VajJereau's 
excellent Dictionary (" Des Contemporains ") confounds him with our 
worthy con-esponding member, the Rev. Dr. William B. Sprague, and 
represented him as having devoted the later years of his long life to 
preparing five or six volumes of Pulpit Annals ! I hope he may have 
left any thing half as interesting and valuable, as the result of his long 
absence from the public eye. Since his retirement from the Globe 
Bank, it has been a rare thing to see him anywhere ; but no one who 
ever met him on 'Change, in old times, can forget the winning and 
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genial heartiness of his manner, his eager, animated look, and the cor- 
dial, affectionate greeting with which he always accosted a friend. I 
am sure that Dr. Holmes or Mr. Waterston will prepare a notice of 
him for our " Proceedings," if Mr. Adams has not already made the 
appointment. 

One more death remains for me to notice before turning to other 
topics. It is that of our oldest English Corresponding Member, and one 
of my oldest and best friends on this side of the Atlantic, — Mr. 
Almack. He was, as you know, from the old county of Suffolk, and 
took the warmest interest in every thing which related to its history in 
the days when so many of the founders of New England were living 
there. Mr. Savage knew him well ; and it was upon his nomination 
that Mr. Almack became one of our members, more than thirty years 
ago. Both Mr. Savage and myself have been indebted to him for 
valuable information, as well as for personal hospitality. I do not 
know where we shall look for any one who will be interested and able 
to help us in matters connected with old- Suffolk as Mr. Almack has 
helped us. My excellent friend, the late Hon. Nathan Appleton, was 
always glad to acknowledge Mr. Almack's kindness and his thoroughly 
antiquarian spirit, as his son, our accomplished and vigilant Cabinet- 
keeper, I am sure, will also do. Both of them, I believe, had partaken the 
hospitality of Long Melford, and had seen, as I have done, something 
of the rich collection of antiquities which were accumulated there. 
While I was in London, last summer, Mr. Almack brought me to look 
at the original of William Penn's Charter of Liberties ; and about the 
same time he was exhibiting to the London Society of Antiquaries, of 
which he had long been a member, a number of the original letters of 
Lady Rachel Russell. These will serve as specimens of the rare and 
precious things which he was continually picking up. His antiquarian 
taste and knowledge and zeal were better than any " divining rod " to 
point out the spots where treasures of this sort were hidden, and to 
enable him to secure them. Now that the Historical Papers Commis- 
sion is at work so diligently, such treasures will be less likely to fall into 
private hands. I must not forget that the copies of this Commission's 
Reports, which I have so recently sent to our library, were procured 
through Mr. Almack at my request, and that one of them, no longer 
to be purchased, was kindly supplied from his own duplicates. I shall 
miss Almack not a little as a correspondent and friend. He was always 
one of the first to welcome me to England, and one of the last of whom 
I took leave. I was to have paid him a visit next July, and go with 
hira again to Groton. He was my guide there on my first visit in 
1847. But man proposes, and God disposes. 

Let me only add to this hasty notice the subjoined article from the 
•' Suffolk and Essex Free Press," which has just reached me, and which 
gives the details of Mr. Almack's career, with a just tribute to his 
character : — 

" Death op Richard Almack, Esq., F.S.A. — Tt is with sincere regret 
we announce the death of Richard Almack, Esq. , which occurred at his resi- 
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dence, Long Melford, on New Year's Day, after a few weeks' illness. The 
deceased gentleman, who was aged seventy-five years, succumbed to an 
attack of congestion of the lungs and slight pleurisy; he had been gradually 
sinking for some days, so that his death was therefore not unexpected; but 
his loss will be severely felt in the parish as well as a wide district and 
country round, where he was universally esteemed by all who knew him. 
Mr. Almack was born on the 4th May, 1799, at Cherriburton, in the County 
of York, and settled at Melford in the year 1822, where he afterwards re- 
sided in the same house for the long period of fifty-two years. He married 
in 1832 Frances Horn, daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Horn, formerly of the 
King's Dragoon Guards, a family of long standing in the County of Kent, 
by whom he had four daughters (one still unmarried) and one son, who 
survive him. The late Mrs. Almack's brother is Lieutenant-General Sir Fred- 
erick Horn, K.C.B., who greatly distinguished himself in India and in the 
Crimean War. Mr. Almack had an extensive practice as a solicitor, and 
was for many years clerk to the magistrates of the Melford Bench and Clerk 
to the Commissioners of Taxes for the Hundred of Babergh. On the pass- 
ing of the County Court Act he also received the appointment of Chief 
Clerk of the Essex Courts. Mr. Almack, however, resigned all these ap- 
pointments a few years since ; and, as a mark of the esteem in which he was 
justly held, his name was at once sent up to the Lord Lieutenant, who trans- 
mitted it to the Lord Chancellor, and he was immediately placed in the Com- 
mission of the Peace for the County, taking an active and most painstaking 
Sart in the administration of justice at Melford and occasionally at Boxford. 
Ir. Almack was widely known throughout the Eastern Counties, and indeed 
all over the kingdom, as well as in foreign parts, as an antiquarian of very 
high repute. He was deeply learned in antiquarian lore, and at all times dis- 
played an ardent love of archaeology, whilst his contributions to various local 
records were always esteemed as most valuable. He was especially fond of 
dwelling on the history of the noble church of his own parish, upon which 
subject he contributed a very able paper to the ' Journal of the Suffolk 
Archseological Society.' When the church was under restoration some years 
ago, he devoted a great deal of time to the superintendence of the work, 
whilst the interesting stained glass, now seen in the windows of the chancel, 
were also collected by him in scattered fragments, from various parts of the 
sacred edifice, and arranged with an amount of skill and patience which did 
him infinite credit. In 1831 he was elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, being at the time of his lamented decease one of its oldest members. 
Mr. Almack was also well known and esteemed in America, and had frequent 
correspondence with gentlemen making historical researches there. In 1842 
he was elected honorary member of the Massachusetts Historical Society ; in 
1863, an honorary member of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania ; and in 
1871, a corresponding member of the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society. Naturally he was very fond of ancient documents and relics. At 
a meeting of the Essex Archaeological Society, held some years since at 
Castle Hedingham, he exhibited a most interesting letter from the Earl of 
Oxford, then residing there, and who, expecting to be beleaguered, wrote for 
troops to be sent him to help defend the castle. Once travelling in the train 
with him, the writer of this article recollects with what pride Mr. Almack 
showed him an original grant of land, made to the grandfather of Oliver 
Cromwell, in the reign of King Henry VIII., and how his keen eyes glis- 
tened as he pointed to its fine preservation and the beauty of the calligraphy. 
Mr. Almack will be much missed in Melford, where he was well known for 
his affability and unostentatious kindness, ever having a kind word and 
greeting for both rich and poor alike, whilst he was ever ready to promote 
a spirit of unity and sociality amongst tlie parishioners, which tends so much 
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to harmonize and indeed to success in public matters, so that he was deserv- 
edlj' beloved by all. 

" The funeral takes place to-morrow (Thursday) , when the remains will 
be interred in a vault in the Lady Chapel of Melford Church." 

Yours sincerely, 

ROBKBT C. WiNTHROP. 

Charles Deanb, Esq., LL.D. 

Mr. Quincy was appointed to prepare a Memoir of Mr. 
Sprague ; and Mr. Foote, one of Dr. Walker, for the Society's 
Proceedings. 



MAECH MEETING, 1875. 

A stated monthly meeting was held on the 11th instant at 
11 o'clock A.M., Vice-President Adams in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the preceding 
Meeting, which was approved. 

The Librarian read his list of donors to the Library for the 
past month. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter of acceptance from 
Professor 0. P. Dunbar. 

The Chairman reported a recommendation from the Council 
to transfer the following names from the Corresponding to the 
Honorary list, — namely, the Rev. Leonard Woods, D.D., LL.D. ; 
David Masson, LL.D. ; John Porster, LL.D., — and the recom- 
mendation was unanimously adopted. 

The Hon. Charles Devens, Jr., was elected a Resident 
Member. 

Messrs. Saltonstall, A. T. Perkins, and Smith were appointed 
a Nominating Committee, to report a list of officers for the An- 
nual Meeting. 

Messrs. Lawrence, Mason, and W. Amory were appointed 
a committee on the Treasurer's account. 

The Chairman laid before the Society the following letter : — 

To the President of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Sib, — The Inhabitants of the Town of Concord, Massachusetts, cor- 
dially invite a delegation from the Massachusetts Historical Society 
to be present as their guests at Concord, on the nineteenth of April, 
1875, and to join with them in celebrating the Centennial Anniversary 
of the opening of the Revolutionary War. 

E. R. Hoar, ") 

R. W. Emerson, >- Committee of Invitation- 

George Hetwood, ) 
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